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MOONLIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY J. W. VAN NAMERZ. 


The moonlight quivers on the flowering hill, 
On the kingly river and humble rill; 

On the tall and ever-wooing forest trees, 

On the tiny shrub, bowing meekly in the breeze. 
It shines on palace, cottage, hut and hall, 

It sheds its beams of love alike on all; 

It brightly kisses every dancing wave, 

And pours its baptism on the silent grave. 


The moonlight beams for me has many charms: 
*Tis then I rest from this werld’s cold alarms; 
7Tis then I love to silent ait and muse; 

*Tis then the bonds of earth I fain would loose; 
Tis then I strive to pierce the midnight gloom, 
And look into the land beyond the tomb; 

*Tis then I love to watch. the pale moonbeam 
Gild the clear surface of the rippling stream. 


There is much that is beautiful in this land of ours— 
The lofty bills, the dales, the fragrant flowers, 

The gorgeous sunsets flashed from autumn skies, 
The bright stars with gentle angel eyes, 

The wide-spread ocean rocked to fickled sleep, 

A thousand treasures hid in nature’s keep; 

But O, I love the moonlight.our blessed Father gave, 
To shine a glimpse of heaven upon the lowly grave! 
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BY M. LINDSAY. 


Dunne the first year of my practice as an at- 
torney, clients and cases were so few with me, 
that I found it an agreeable change from the 
dullness of an almost unfurnished and unfre- 
quented back office, to vist the court rooms, 
where I not only became familiar with the usgges, 
arts and means of success employed by skilfal 
lawyers, but where I could see human nature in 
its perplexities and struggles, its feebleness and 
power, exciting in me an interest and sympathy 
that the drama has never equalled. 

One freezing morning during the first week of 
December, my office having been wholly inno- 
cent for the season of all artificial warmth or 
means of warmth, was too cold and cheerless to 
be endured any longer. It was enough to quench 
the light of hope and fire of courage m the most 
hot-headed and enthusiastic young man, so I de- 
termined to leave it for awhile. I took down 
from its hook my old overcoat, the ever ready 
and unflinching friend of two or three winters, 
which, regardless of its dignity as an outsider, 
had never shrunk from the duties of frock-coat, 
dressing-gown, sick-gown and bedclothes. But 
alas ! on this firelesa cold morning, when it would 
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have been so gratefal to my poor heart and poor- 
er purse to have found it transformed into one of 
the thickest beavers, far-lined and far-trimmed, 
invincible to the fiercest northwester, it looked to 
me, spite of my old attachment to it, and my 
gratitude for its services, it looked quite used up, 
brown and rusty, thin and threadbare ; its collar 
sadly soiled, its button-holes rent, its buttons 
lonesome, no two standing together. And worse 
—the once friendly garment was to my gloomy 
and suspicious eyes—a traitor. Would it not 
tell to every one who should see it, the secrets I 
most wished to hide? those which might bring 
may final ruin? Would it not tell that I was poor 
and unsuccessful, that I had no business and no 
immediate prospect of any? that I had no ac- 
quirements and abilities which the world needed ; 
not enough even to enable me to take care of 
myself? The once good friend seemed anything 
but a friend now, and it must not go with me 
this morning. But then if it stayed at home, its 
absence would tell my tale the same as its pres- 
ence. I was in despair. What could I do? 
What was there for me but poverty, neglect and 
mortification? I hurried away to the police 
court-room, where turbulent and uncontrollable 
distress makes us forget the suffering that can be 
hidden; where the hopeless and frantic agony of 
crime makes us feel ourselves fortunate in inno- 
cence, however else unfortunate. 

As I entered, a girl was put on trial for larce- 
ny; a common case, as that stated: yet I saw 
something in my first glance at her, that made 
me forget lack of clients, cheerless office and tell- 
tale overcoat. She was about eighteen ; fair and 
fresh-looking ; with soft light hair brushed neat- 
ly over her ears; large blue eyes, the lids very 
much swollen by crying ; and small, unmarked 
features. She was clad ina dark blue merino 
dress and a plain white collar. I cannot clearly 
explain what it was in her that so interested me. 
The inner life has an expression outward that is 
more easily recognized than described, and it 
was probably this. I felt that there was un- 
doubtedly something wrong in the case; that 
decent looking young person, so neat and proper | 
in dress, without any tawdriness or ornament, 
did not belong in a prisoner’s dock ; ought not 
to be there. | 

I watched her and watched the trial. The 
clerk read the indictment. The girl stood up 
and heard herself, Selina White, charged with 
stealing a shawl and dress, the property of one 
Mary Wilson. The tears rolling in streams 
down her cheeks, and her voice scarcely audible 
from emotion, she pleaded “ not guilty.” 

The first witness was the police-man who ar- 
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rested her. His testimony amounted to nothing 
more than that he had found the clothes alleged 
to have been stolen in.a carpet-bag marked with 
the prisoner’s name, and claimed by her. The 


prisoner ceased weeping when this witness was. 


called, and kept her eyes steadily fixed upon him. 
She was told by the judge, whose sympathy she 
had evidently enlisted, that it was proper for her 
to ask any questions bearing on the case, and I 
now perceived that she had no one to defend her, 
or give her special advice and aid. She availed 
herself of the privilege with which the judge had 
made her acquainted, and endeavored to draw 
from tho officer the admission that she had shown 
more surprise when the stolen articles were found 
in her carpet-bag than any one else present, but 
in this she failed. He was altogether incommu- 
nicative and evasive in his answers to her. 

One Mary Wilson testified to the loss of some 
clothes which she described; some garments 
were shown her which she identified. In answer 


to questions she stated that they had been lylng 
in a trunk; that she had not laid eyes on them 


for three months or more till she found them in 
the prisoner’s carpet-bag, and that one Mary 
Murray had suggested her looking there for 
them. 

Mary Murray was now called. She was a 
very bold girl, showy in dress and airy in man- 
ners. Her fingers were loaded with cheap rings, 
the most: conspicuous of which was a largé gar- 
net. While the stolen garments were being 
shown, I had observed a young man crowd as 
far forward as he could get to look atthem. My 
eyes happened.to be on him when he first caught 
sight of the witness’s rings, and the expression 
which then covered his face excited my interest 
scarcely less than that of the prisoner had done. 
I approached him and inquired, ‘Do you-know 
anything of this case ?”” 

“Not much,” he answered, coloring deeply. 

“Do you know anything ?”” 

“ Well—yes—some things,” he answered. 

“Tf it is anything that can be brought to bear 
in favor of the prisoner tell me forthwith,” I 
said, “for she is an innocent looking girl, and I 
am afraid things will go hard with her.” 

“‘ She never stole them things,”’ he said. 

“They were found in her possession; that is 
strong legal proof, and I am afraid it will decide 
the case against her.” 

“‘ Are you a lawyer ?”’ he asked. 

I answered that I was. 

“ Are you her lawyer 1 ? 


“Tam now going to offer to defend her; if 


you can tell me anything, I warn you that there 
is not.a moment to lose.” 


“Well, then, some of the same fuzz and tr m- 
mings that’s on them stolen clothes is on this 
girl here on the stand.” 

“Ts that so? Are you sure?” 

“Sure as can be.” 

“Well, that’s something, or may be.” 

“Then I know that big ring on her fore-finger 
as well as I know my hand.” 

“Do you?” 

“T’d swear to it.” 

“Well, we'll give you a chance to. What is 
your name ?”” 

“Miles Allen.” 

‘“‘ Keep on hand where you are, and we'll take 
care of this poor girl, if we can.’ 

I sert up a line to the judge, in which I offer- 
ed to defend the prisoner. He announced this 
fact, I took a seat beside her, and the trial went 
on. The interview with Allen and the note to 
the judge had prevonted me from hearing much 
of Mary Murray’s testimony; but the prisoner 
seemed to have lost nothing of it. She question- 
ed her closely as to their personal relations, and 
from the answers she drew out, it was evident 
that Selina’s pretty face had excited considerable 
admiration in a young man who boarded at Mrs. 
Wilson’s, and whom Mary Murray chose to con- 
sider her beau; that Mary had shown ill-will 
towards Selina on making this discovery, and 
made some slanderous remarks concerning her, 
and had even uttered a few threats for her warn- 
ing. I permitted the prisoner to elicit these facts 
without interruption, and I must acknowledge 
she did it with a tact which surprised me, and 
which I could ascribe only to strong woman-wit 
quickened and urged on by tho extremity of her 
circumstances. Mary Murray was leaving, when 
I detained her for further examination. 

“Have you any employment?” I inquired. 

She answered in the affirmative. 

“What is it ?” 

“‘ Cap-making.” 

“Who is your employer ?”’ 

This she told. 

“Do you work at the shop, or at your own 
lodgings ?” 

“Sometimes at the shop, and sometimes at 
my lodgings.” 

‘‘Where have you worked daring the last 
week ?” 

“ At my lodgings.” 

“‘ What is the work upon which you have been 
employed ?” 

“‘ Caps.” 

“Yes; but what kind of caps ?” 

“ Plush.” 

“‘ Of what color ?” 
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“Mostly brown.” 

“Was that bit of brown plush now hanging to 
your shawl-fringe, trimmed from the caps ?” 

The witness did not answer, but impatiently 
catching up the end of her shawl, shook off the 
shred. 

I turned to the judge. ‘“ Will your honor di- 
rect that that shred be secured? I sHall have 
something to do with it.” 

It was picked up and handed to the clerk. 

Mary Murray was still onthe stand. I resum- 
ed my questions to her. “You board in the 
same house with Selina White 2” 

* Yes.” 

“Ts your room near hers ?”” 

““No, hers is in the attic, and mine is a cham- 
ber over a back tea-room.” 

“Was Selina ever in your room?” {I had 
learned one or two facts from Selina before I put 
the last question. 

- “No; she never was; I never had anything 
to do with her.” 

“Were you ever in Selina’s room ?” 

“Not while she had it; except the day the 
police-man searched it.” 


“Did you then handle the clothes found in 


the carpet-bag ?” 

“No; the police-man allowed no one to touch 
them.” 

‘When did you last see Mrs. Wilson wear the 
delaine dress that has been shown here ?” 

“TI can’t tell exactly; not for some months.” 

“‘ Has it been in your room among the plush 
caps to vour knowledge *” 

“No sir.” 

Mary Murray was dismissed. 

I now called Miles Allen. At mention of this 
name, the little girl at my side started forward 
as if she had received an electric shock, then 
sank back and held her hands tightly together as 
if she was struggling with some powerful feeling. 
She looked steadily at this witness as she had 


done at those who preceded him, but her color 


kept coming and going, and she was excited and 
anxious. Miles Allen answered to his name and 
employment; he was a carpenter; came from 
New Jersey; had been here about six months. 

“Do you know the prisoner 2?” I asked. 

The girl’s eyes were full of tears, but there 
was alook of hope, almost of triumph, on her face 
as he bluntly answered, “ Yes, sir, I do.” 

“Where did you know her ?” 

“ Where we both came from, in New Jersey.” 

“‘ How long have you known her?” 

“ Ever since she was born. And I know her 
too well to believe myself, or let anybody else 
believe she’s a thief.” 
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“Never mind your opinion of her character 
now,” said the judge. “Do youknow anything 
about the present case ?” 

“T know as much as this; that there’s the 
same fuzz on the clothes they say Selina stole, 
as was hanging to that gay girl’s shawl.” 

“Do you know the witness, Mary Murray ?” 
I asked. | 

“No. I hope not.” 

“Do you know the ring she wore on her fin- 
ger this morning ?” 

“Yes sir,” with an emphasis, was the answer. 

“What do you know about it ?” 

“T owned that ring once myself, and Selina 
White owns it now, for I give it to her, and she 
aint the girl to give it away.” 

“How did you recognize it ?” 

“Because I did. I’d know it anywhere as 
soon as I’d set my eyes on’t; but if you’re a 
mind to, Pll tell you how anybody may know 
that that ring don’t belong to the girl that’s got 
it. Inside on’t you'll find my name “ Miles Al- 
len” pretty plain and a little something else be- 
sides, per’aps.” 

‘“* Have you anything further to tell us with re- 
gard to this case ?” | 

“Only that the gay girl proved plain that she 
never know’d or loved Selina enough to make 
her give her the ring, and so I’d like to ask how’d 
she get it? and then-who’s the thief after all ?”’ 

“‘ Those points will be settled at:a proper time,” 
said the judge, and at my request he ordered 
Mary Murray to be re-called.. She appeared, 
quite red with anger. I examined her as to 
where she obtained the garnet ring, and as I an- 
ticipated received only unsatisfactory and con- 
tradictory answers. The judge requested her to 
remove it from her finger. She refused. An 
officer in attendance soon relieved her of the or- 
nament which he handed up to the bench. The 
judge looked at it carefully, and then read from 
the inside, “ Miles Allen. To the girl I love 
best.” 

. There was a general titter through the court- 
room. I glanced at Miles. He was smiling and 
blushing, but showed no shame or embarrass- 
ment. It was plain that he thought it no un- 
manly thing to give a ring to the girl he loved 
best, and he was not unwilling to have it known 
that the pretty, modest-looking Selina White was 
that girl, thoygh she was now in the prisoner’s 
dock on trial as a boarding-house thief. 

“Now,” said the judge, turning to the clerk, 
“T think we will look at those stolen clothes 
again.” They were produced, and on being ex- 
amined, there was found fastened to some bead 
trimming which ornamented the dress, a bit of 
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brown plush, the same in shade and fabric with 
that the clerk had secured. In the meantime an 
officer had returned from Mary Murray’s lodg- 
ings (where he had gone at my suggestion) with 
a brown plush cap, which she had lately finished, 
and on comparison it was found that its material 
was the same with the shreds before in court. 


The testimony was now all in, and I rose to. 


make the defence. I went over the evidence and 
showed that there was nothing against the pris- 
oner but the one fact of possession, always a 
strong one, I admitted, but in this case outweigh- 
ed by the too apparent malice and guilt of the 
girl Murray, who had not only hated and plotted 
to ruin her, but had stolen from her herself. In 
proof of this, I alluded to her jealousy, her 
threats, and her too great readiness in throwing 
suspicion upon Selina; I dwelt upon the cir- 
cumstance that a bit of plush which appeared to 
be a cutting from Mary Murray’s work was 
found upon the stolen dress although it had been 
packed away for a long time previous to being 
found in the prisoner’s possession. It had not 
been shown that Selina White ever had any 
plush or had ever been in Mary Murray’s room 
to obtain it. ‘Then how,” I asked, “ did this 
detective shred find an opportunity to fasten it- 


self upon the dress in a sudden transit from its 


owner’s trunk to a stranger’s travelling-bag ? 
Perhaps,” I suggested, “Mary Murray might 
tell us. She had a similar shred attached to her 
shawl, and is it not possible, nay probable, that 
she could tell how and where its fellow became 
attached to the trimming of the stolen dress? 
Might it not have been caught in a temporary 
lodgment in her room, or by contact with her 
own clothes? How else?” In view of all the 
circumstances proved, it was easier to believe 
that Mary Murray had stolen the clothes and 
then put them in Selina White’s carpet-bag in 
order to ruin her and get her out of her way, 
than that Selina had stolen them. 

I then touched upon the garnet ring, showing 
that it undoubtedly belonged to the prisoner, and 
had been taken from her carpet-bag when the 
stolen articles had been deposited there, and end- 
ed with a few words of appeal to the conscience 
and sympathy of the judge, intended to produce 
its effect on the spectators rather than the person 
addressed. The judge whispered a moment with 
one of the officers near him; then rose and pro- 
nounced Selina White innocent of the charge 
preferred against her. There was a loud burst 
of applause. I took Selina’s little cold hand in 
mine and told her she had better leave with me 
atonce. We had but just reached the door when 
Miles Allen joined us, shaking hands and laugh- 
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ing and talking so fast that one could hardly un- 
derstand him. I learned this, however, that he 
and Selina loved each other too well to be far 
separated ; that Selina had come to get work 
near Miles at his suggestion ; that, owing toa 
series of blunders not so easily explained as fre- 
quently met with, she had failed to find him on 
her arrival, but that certain of meeting him soon 
she had spent her time in looking for employ- 
ment till she was arrested for theft and lodged in 
jail. Miles declared himself to have been sur- 
prised beyond expression, so much even as to 
have been suspicious of his mental state, when 
on going to the court-room to make complaint of 
some wrong done to himself, he saw the very 
“ girl he loved best” in the dock on trial. 

But the lovers were happy now. And so was 
I, notwithstanding my old overcoat. I don’t 
know whether or not Miles Allen noticed that I 
was thinly clad and that spite of a strong effort 
of will, I showed great sensitiveness to the cold — 
on reaching the outer air, but this I know, that 
the warm-hearted fellow gave into my hand (I 
don’t say paid for of course I never charged him 
or Selina anything) he gave me the price of one 
of the very best overcoats I ever wore, within a 
week of the time when I first met him in the 
police court-room. 

There may be some who are desirous to know 
whatever more I can tell them about the garnet 
ring. I will therefore-add, that soon after the 
trial I have described, the morning papers report- 
ed Mary Murray to have been convicted of steal- 
ing aring and fined twenty dollars, failing to 
pay which, she was sent to jail. 

And this, farther. No longer ago than last 
summer, I met Miles Allen on a pleasant Sun- 
day afternoon, leading a fine little boy who look- 
ed the very image of Selina White as when I 
first saw her. Leaning on Miles’s right arm was 
Selina herself, and what was curious, on her lit- 
tle left hand which clung to the strong, muscular 
arm, was the identical garnet ring that had prov- 
ed her innocence. Perhaps she was proud of it, 
and desirous of having it seen and admired ; 
perhaps it was so large it might have torn or 
misshaped her glove. At any rate, whatever her 
reason for so doing may have been, she wore it 
in plain sight, and I knew it as well as Miles 
Allen swore he did, long years before. 

—_—_—_—— oe" 
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Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The seasons’ difference ; as the icy fang 

And cburlish chiding of the winter’s wind 

Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 

Even till 1 shrink with cold, I smile, and say: 

This is no flattery; these are counsellors 

That feelingly persuade me what [ am. 
SHAKSPRARB. 


